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To-day I look back on those distant Brooklands days
with pleasant memories. We lived in a constant state
of exhilaration and thrills. There was the spirit of
adventure which so frequently exists in a pioneer
colony. There were tragedies, as there must be in new
ventures, but there was also a great zest in life and an
extraordinary feeling of hope and optimism. Since
that time we have all gone our different ways. There
are a few who have distinguished themselves and become
leaders in the aircraft industry, many are dead, others
still gave their contribution to the young industry and
then left for some other form of work. No doubt these
early efforts in all their directions played their part and
had a value in furthering the science of flight.

In calling to mind a few memories of persons who
were at Brooklands in those days I realize that I must
be somewhat sketchy.

There was the late Gordon Bell who was most
prolific in his choice of machines on which he flew.
I think at one time or another he must have flown on
all the aeroplanes there were at Brooklands. He was
very short-sighted and wore glasses which he was
frequently losing, especially when he happened to be
getting in or out of his machine. On one occasion he
had a terrible accident in which his passenger was
killed and he escaped with a broken skull. He
recovered and went on flying without any apparent
loss of nerve. He had a peculiar manner with a drawl
and stammer in his speech. For some reason he used
to amuse himself by coming round to our sheds, where
he made belittling and scathing remarks about our
machines. I used to call him various names and on
more than one occasion we nearly came to blows. He
was a most reckless flier and certainly did not seem
fond of anything in the nature of hard work.

Another early flier who also suffered from very bad
sight was E. V. Sassoon, a wealthy man, who was